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EDITORIAL 





APPRAISING DEVELOPMENT 


HIS issue on “Appraising Develop- 
is distinctly a Canadian 
Line, Pro- 


ment” 
contribution. Dr. William 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Toronto and a member of the Edi- 
Board of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cup, has been good enough to make 
available to readers of the magazine 
some interesting work done in Canada in 
the field of child development, particu- 
larly as it is reflected in educational 


torial 


practice. 

The keynote of all educational plan- 
ning is “development.” This term, so 
commonplace in everyday speech, is 
none the less difficult to interpret to the 
complete satisfaction of all. It is so wide- 
spread in its application that specific 


definition seems impossible. Thus we 
speak of the development of knowledge, 
of skill, of an argument in debate, of an 
artistic theme, of a mental faculty such 
as intelligence, of attitudes, of char- 
acter, of personality, of a child. 

Educational plans reflect the particular 
emphasis they wish to give to the inter- 
pretation of “‘development.” These plans 
receive their most concrete expression in 
the prescribed courses of studies or cur- 
ricula. 

If curricula are stated mainly in terms 
of subject matter to be learned and 
skills to be acquired, appraisal of the 
child’s progress is relatively straightfor- 
ward and definite. Thus we arrive at 
standards or norms of achievement in 
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arithmetic, reading, and the like, stand 
ards which serve as measuring rods in- 
failure. 
When, as in modern statements of cur- 


dicative of school success and 


ricula, the emphasis is upon the “‘devel- 
opment of the child,” the problem of ap- 
praising progress cannot be solved en- 
tirely by the application of achievement 
standards. Broader, less definite lines of 
evaluation are introduced, as may be 
from the 
taken at 
nounced programmes: ! 


seen following statements 


random from recently an- 


“Any Education worthy of the name 
must be planned in accordance with the 
best available evidence on the nature of 
a child’s development.” “Activities . 
constitute the process by which chil- 
dren grow.” “The function of the ele- 
mentary school is to provide for its 
pupils a stimulating environment in 
which their natural tendencies will be 
directed 


useful abilities and de- 


sirable attitudes.” 


into 
“The curriculum is 
to be thought of in terms of activity and 
experience, rather than of knowledge to 
be acquired and facts to be stored 
against some supposed future need.” 
“The absence of uniformity in the rate 
at which the children progress will re- 
duce the value of external examinations. 

. . The teacher will test his children 


at frequent intervals, to determine 
whether they are acquiring the necessary 
skills, and on the evidence of such tests 
modify, if necessary, his teaching, or plan 
remedial training for certain individual 
children. But anything in the nature of a 
final examination to measure the physi- 


cal, intellectual, and spiritual growth of 


' See, for instance, Programme of Studies, Grades 1 
to VI, and Grades VII to VIII, Province of Ontario, 
Canada 
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children is not only unnecessary, but is 
prejudicial to such growth.” “The flex- 
ibility of the curriculum . and the 
necessary abandonment of uniform ex- 
amination in the elementary grades will 
oblige teachers to give serious consid- 
eration to the problem of appraising the 
results of their efforts to foster and di- 
rect the development of the child.” 

In other words, education, more than 
ever before, is conscious of the problem 
of evaluating a child’s progress in terms 
that go beyond the scope of the tradi- 
tional examination. The acquisition of 
useful knowledge and skill is not thereby 
belittled. But that aspect of evaluation 
takes its place in the richer perspective 
of the child’s progress as a developing 
person. 

With this in view, the present issue of 
UNDERSTANDING THE CuiLp deals with 
some phases of evaluation in the broader 
sense. 

Dr. W. E. Blatz gives us a timely 
warning concerning the concept of In- 
telligence. Despite the advance in edu- 
cational outlook that is made when 
achievement is considered in relation to 
capacity rather than chronological age, 
there is need for going beyond this con- 
ception if we are to understand the de- 
pendence of effective achievement upon 
the child’s developing motives and his 
persistence of purpose. 

Dr. Mary L. Northway’s article indi- 
cates how, in the concrete setting of the 
summer camp, appraisal of the child and 
his development may be made to a re- 
markably clear and objective degree, de- 
spite the absence of a formal curriculum 
and its standards. 

Much may be learned concerning the 
course of development by observing 
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the evaluations made by the child him- 
self, as he appraises his school, his world, 
himself. This approach, all too seldom 
demonstrated in our researches because 
of our tendency to do the appraising 
ourselves, is reflected in some outstand 
ing recent contributions to our litera- 
ture. Dr. William Line draws upon a few 
of these contributions, and indicates 
the general lines along which research 
investigations are proceeding in approach- 
ing the problem from the child’s angle. 

Since the educational programme is 
more consciously than ever before being 
directed towards fostering development 
in the broader sense, the programme it- 
self may be appraised in terms of the 
pupils’ personalities. Negative or less 
desirable features should tend to dis- 
appear, characteristics 
should be fostered. Dr. J. D. Griffin’s 
article illustrates the possibilities of this 


and positive 


method of investigation, citing some of 
his own studies with “recessive” chil- 
dren and Dr. Wellman’s recent out 
standing work with preschool children. 

Certain undesirable forms of behavior 
may be regarded as indicating faulty de- 
velopmental progress. To understand 
their relationship to personality growth 
and needs, the diagnostic approach is of 
unquestioned value in appraising class 
room problems. Dr. Laycock draws upon 
his own clinical experience to indicate 
the kind of essential information neces- 
sary for the teacher to make such a 
diagnosis. 

The articles are not intended in any 
sense to be comprehensive. They may be 
said to represent a series of explorations 
in a field full of challenge and difficulty, 
but a field whose importance is the 
reason for the existence of organized 
education. 











BEYOND THE I.Q. 
SOME COMMENTS ON “INTELLIGENCE” 


BY 
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NE of the most important concepts for 
the educator, as well as for the clini- 
cian, is that of “Intelligence.” Much has 
been written about this phenomenon, 
measurements of many types have been 
made, mathematical symbols have been 
employed; but no one has yet defined “‘it.” 
Some judgment of an individual’s “in- 
telligence” has been made ever since two 
human beings first lived together. One 
could do something better or faster than 
the other. Parents from time immemorial 
have watched the development of their 
children and compared them with others, 
mostly favorably. 

But when the “Intelligence Test” and 
the I.Q. were invented, it was thought that 
“now, this pesky thing has at last been 
cornered,” 

It is well, however, to keep an open mind 


about “Intelligence” and its testing. 


What a Test Does 


All that a test does is to indicate the degree 
to which an individual Aas acquired a spe- 
cific skill. The skill is represented by achieve- 
ment; the achievement is measured by some 
unit of quantity, not always reliable. 

Now then, achievement is not intelli- 
gence. One can measure the former but not 
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the latter. Of course if, by definition, one 
makes these two synonymous, then one 
measures “‘intelligence” by saying so, but 
there still remains the concept of a some- 
thing by which we achieve, and for this we 
would then have to find some other name. 
This is not to belittle the test but to urge 
that it does not measure what it is supposed 


to do. 


Achievement 

Achievement is dependent upon three 
factors: (a) Motivation, (b) Capacity, and 
(c) Persistent Practice. 

(a) Motivation is a variable factor and as 
yet has defied quantitative determination. 
To assume that it is constant or may be 
controlled adequately in humans is to mis- 
understand its effect. 

(6) Capacity. It is presupposed that the 
organism functions in terms of its structural 
endowment. There are obvious individual 
differences. Since no one has measured this 
factor or isolated it, we assume it to be pres- 
ent, manifesting itself through achievement 
in conjunction with factors a and ¢. As meas- 
ured, therefore, it is functionally dependent 
upon those factors to a degree. 

(c) Persistent Practice. Repetition is nec- 
essary for efficient learning. The number of 
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repetitions may be a rough measure of the 
speed of learning. Achievement may be 
evaluated only in terms of the repetitions 
that the individual makes in order to ac- 
quire the skill in question. 


Conclusion 


Thus, (@) Motivation has not yet been 
measured; (6) Capacity cannot be isolated or 
measured; and (c) Persistence can be ascer- 
tained only under experimental conditions. 
But the result of the interaction of a, 5, and 
¢ may be measured, viz. “achievement”; 
this is granted. But, again, to interpret the 
value so obtained becomes a difficult task. 

Will individual A under one motivating 


condition work as persistently as he will 
under another? If not, the achievement will 
vary. Hence the 1.Q. varies. Does the ca- 
pacity vary? We suppose not, but nobody 
knows. 

The I.Q. as a value obtained from an in- 
telligence test score is a valuable index of 
achievement. It does not measure intelli- 
gence directly. When other factors are 
known one may interpret such a value more 
fully. Repeated scores are more significant 
because from them one may predict more 
accurately than from an isolated deter- 
mination. The I.Q. is a valuable index, but 
it does not measure intelligence, unless you 
say it does—and even then it doesn’t! 





TORONTO NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 


R. Arthur Lismer, of Teachers College, 

Columbia University, addressed the 
regular meeting of the Toronto branch of the 
New Educational Fellowship on February 
27, 1939. His topic was “Education as Art.” 
He stressed the fact that up to the age of ten 
or eleven children are more consciously 
artists than they are thinkers. Art, however, 
is not something which can be “taught” in 
one period (40 minutes) a week. Art in the 
broadest sense is not a matter of pictures or 
sculpture or music. These are only by- 
products. Art is the thing inside a child, or a 
man, the desire to create, the longing for 
colour and beauty. It is universal, or almost 
so. It requires only opportunity and some 
encouragement for it to express itself. Fre- 
quently the effort to teach art, even the 
techniques and skills pertaining to art, re- 
sult in a complete sterilization of the aes- 
thetic life. Here something more than skills is 


involved, something more than learning facts 
for examination purposes. Here the teacher is 
concerned with the unfolding and the con- 
tinuation throughout life of eternal values, 
the beauty of language and convention, of 
love and friendships, of colour and music, 
of form and design, and yes, of religion. 
Culture and art will live even in the depths 
of depression. But they must live through 
the creative force of the individual, rather 
than in his works. It is much more important 
to have live artists than a dead past, no 
matter how glorious that past has been. 
Education, Mr. Lismer held, undoubtedly 
has something to learn from the artist. There 
is still too much attention paid by educa- 
tion to cramming in a lot of experiences at 
one end of the child’s life, experiences which, 
either in terms of the lasting values of race 
and culture, or in terms of the rest of the life 
of the child himself, have little meaning. 
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RADITIONALLY the school has eval- 

uated progress by examining the num- 
ber of facts the pupils know about specific 
subjects, and comparing the result with 
some standard or norm. Of course, every 
teacher realized that as the pupils were 
learning the facts, they were learning (or 
failing to learn) a great many other things as 
well, such as ability to use the facts, interest 
in the subject, self-confidence, fairness and 
honesty, and so forth. When the emphasis 
of education changes, as at the present time, 
from the “facts” to the “child,” the 
primary concern of the teacher is, How well 
is this child developing? This raises the 
very practical question, How can develop- 


ment be appraised? 


Appraisal in the Summer Camp 

About a million children in America go 
to camp each summer. Because camps have 
never had a formal curriculum and have not 
set up extraneous requirements or stand- 
ards, they have always been forced to adopt 
the point of view that the development of 
the whole child is the primary function of 
their educational procedures. Appraisal 
of the child, therefore, has naturally had to 
be made by ways other than tests and exam- 
inations of the traditional form. This article 
describes methods of appraisal evolved in one 


camp; as the school and camp are comple- 
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mentary organizations serving the same end, 
these same methods may be thought of as 
applying, at least in principle, to the school 
setting, supplemented, of course, by any fur- 
ther methods that may be of special value 
because of various features which are pe- 


culiar to the school. 


What Camp Is Like 


Camp for the campers is primarily ‘“‘good 
fun.”’ The campers are free to a great extent 
to do things they enjoy doing. Activity is, 
therefore, “child centered.” The “pro- 
gramme” is fitted to the child, rather than 
the child to the “programme.” Motivation 
is based on the child’s real needs and inter- 
ests. He has no superimposed timetable to 
follow; but as he grows interested in par- 
ticipating in a play, for example, the sched- 
ule of rehearsals and meetings creates a de- 
mand for organizing his time. There are no 
compulsory periods for learning camp 
skills; but it is obvious to the child that be- 
fore he can go away by lake or stream on a 
three-day canoe trip, he must know how to 
handle a canoe, how to camp comfortably 
out of doors, how to swim, and how to cook. 
Consequently, groups are formed where 
these outdoor arts are learned. There is 
plenty of time for the campers’ individual 
activities. They may, if they are young, 
build castles in the sand; or they may write 
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stories and poetry, if they are older. They 
may go away alone to sketch a picture along 
the shore, or they may go out to find some 
particularly desired plant, build a cabin, go 
fishing, or simply sit and enjoy the sun- 
shine. The camp programme is essentially 
creative, spontaneous, and informal, with 
ample opportunity for social participation in 
satisfying, coéperative endeavor. 

If the basis of activity is the child’s in- 
terest, the control of activity is likewise in- 
herent in the setting. There are no extrane- 
ous controls, no autocratic commanders, no 
artificial awards, no marks, no punishments. 
The control of activity is in the social 
group itself. There are things which “‘are 
done,” and things which are not, for reasons 
that are obvious to the child. The distinction 
rests on the approval or disapproval of the 
whole social group and is related to the ac- 
tivity in progress. If, for instance, a child 
who decided to be in a play failed to come 
to rehearsal on time, and had not bothered 
to learn his lines, the rest of the children 
would make it plain, as only children can, 
that it has been a nuisance waiting for him 
and that he must get there on time tomor- 
row. One or two might even see that he 
knew his lines by the next practice and bring 
him along with them the next day. If the ac- 
tivity is really compelling, the “home- 
work” is always done. General aspects of 
camp discipline soon become a matter of 
camp tradition. In its very freedom there is 
a deep feeling of orderliness in camp, be- 
cause the community is an example of a 


truly fundamental democracy. 


Methods of Appraisal 
In a community where activity is child 
centered and socially controlled, the prob- 
lem of evaluating the development of each 


child cannot be answered in terms of tests 


and measurements as usually conceived. 
There are two ways in general by which ap- 


praisal may be made. 


A. Broad Principles 


The child may be appraised in terms of 
certain broad principles of the camp’s edu- 
cational objectives. These vary from camp 
to camp. In the camp that the writer has in 
mind, the objective is thought of as ‘‘devel 
opment for every child according to his own 
particular abilities and in terms of his own 
particular needs.” From the mental hygiene 
point of view, we consider satisfactory de 
velopment to be two dimensional. As the 
child grows “up” he grows “out.”” The per- 
pendicular dimension is the extent to which 
he, himself, is developing. Are his own 
interests and abilities being realized? Is he 
able to make his own decisions and carry 
them through? Is he becoming self-reliant? 
talents and characteristics 


Are his own 


growing and becoming real motivating 
forces in his experience? The horizontal di 
mension is the extent to which he partici- 
pates in his social group; the extent to which 
his social consciousness, sensitivity, and ap- 
preciation are developed; the extent to 
which he is accepted by his fellow campers 
and contributes to their experience. Pre 
sumably for good mental adjustment there 
should be a balance of growth in these two 
directions. This balance does not need to be 
exact, or the same for all children; but if 
there is great growth in either direction un- 
accompanied by any growth in the other, 
““monstrosities’’ arise. 

On these general principles the first ap- 
praisal of the campers is made. Two ques- 
tions are kept in mind: (1) To what extent 
is the child developing and sustaining his 
own individuality and interests? and (2) 


To what extent is he using them to partici- 


os 
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pate in the social group? These two general 
questions can be subdivided into specific 
points, and a questionnaire thus devised for 
each counsellor to fill in. But these question- 
naires are used only as guides to open the 
counsellors’ eyes to various aspects of growth 
in these dimensions; they are not used as 
standardized ratings, nor do they give 
indices of satisfactory development. The 
counsellor himself must judge this from his 
observation of each particular child, for 
there are as many ways of achieving this 
two-dimensional progress satisfactorily as 
there are children in the world. 

The first method of appraisal is simply the 
counsellor’s considered judgment of how 
each child is developing in terms of these 
general principles. The second method con- 
sists of the use of more refined techniques. 
These may be divided into two kinds: (B) 
routine records, and (C) special measure- 
ments. 

B. Routine Records 

Each camper’s achievement in each 
branch of camp activity is recorded by the 
counsellor in charge. His achievement is 
given in relation not to that of other campers 
but to his own abilities and experience. For 
instance, the swimming instructors are given 
a list of all the campers’ names. Beside each 
name they state his ability and experience in 
swimming as, for example, “John, beginner, 
no familiarity with water, fear, tires easily”’; 
or, “Peter, advanced swimmer, familiar 
with all swimming skills, dives well, strong.” 
Each week, beside these remarks, the child’s 
achievement is recorded. For instance, it 
may be: “John, excellent, has lost fear, plays 
in water, puts head under’’; “Peter, poor, 
has accomplished nothing further, lost 
interest in further advance.” The child’s 
achievements in all activities are reported in 
this way, with a view to depicting his 
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achievement in relation to his own ability 
and progress. 

In addition to the evaluation of his 
achievement in activities, records are kept 
by his cabin counsellor, by the counsellor 
who takes him on canoe trips, and by 
counsellors who help him in various camp 
activities. These describe how well and in 
what ways he participates in the group; 
what special abilities and interests he has 
shown; how he gets on with the other chil- 
dren, and in what lines he needs special help 
and direction. From all these records a 
fairly reliable estimate of the child’s devel- 
opment in skill and participation may be 
made. 

C. Special Measurements 

We have found the “Moreno technique” 
very useful for obtaining a picture of the 
social structure of the whole camp and not- 
ing changes in it from time to time. It is 
illustrated by the following procedure. 

Each child in camp is asked to write down 
whom he would choose to associate with 
in various phases of camp life. He puts down 
his first, second, and third choices for cabin 
mates, for canoe-trip mates, and for asso- 
ciates in various activities such as play, sail- 
ing, handicraft. A social map of each cabin 
group and of the camp as a whole may then 
be made. The accompanying diagram indi- 
cates the social relationships found in one 
cabin. 
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A, B, C, D, and E are the five children 
living in a cabin group. The solid line de- 
notes a first choice for cabin mate, the 
broken line a second, and the dotted line 
a third. Some aspects of the social structure 
of this cabin are immediately apparent. 
While A, B, C, and D form a fairly har- 
monious interwoven group, E is ignored 
by them; and E’s own first two choices go 
out of the cabin. 

From this social mapping, the number of 
children who are isolated from their fellows 
may be found, the number of cabins sepa- 
rated from the group as a whole spotted, 
and the foci of leadership discovered. If this 
is done at the beginning of camp and at the 
end, an appraisal of the change in each 
child’s social acceptability may be made. 
This becomes an objective method of ap- 
praising what the camp as a social group is 
achieving, and is one index of the social 


happiness of each individual. 


The Basic Curriculum 


There is one further point to consider. 
Is there no place in camp for specific in 
struction, is there really no curriculum at 
all? There are certain skills which by the na- 
ture of camp life are imperative. A child 
who cannot swim, cannot canoe, or does not 
know the simple essentials of outdoor living 


is excluded from full participation in camp 
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life. These skills are as necessary in the 
camp situation as walking and knowing 
how to read and write are in city life. There- 
fore, they become quite naturally a basic 
part of camp life. They are not ends in 
themselves, but are required as means for 


participating fully and enjoying camp life. 


Summary 


This article has tried to show that ap- 
praisal without examination is possible; 
evaluation in terms other than amount of 
specific content learned can be made. It 
is true such appraisal is not absolute and in- 
fallible; but neither is human nature itself. 
It does give an illuminating answer to the 
question ‘‘what is happening to the child?” 
and gives a general clue to his success or 
failure. 

It has been said, ‘““The camp is the com- 
plement of the school and the balance 
wheel of modern life.”” The school and camp 
both aim to develop well-adjusted, creative 
individuals who participate fully in a social 
world. Each institution has its own particu- 
lar advantages and disadvantages; each 
must adjust details of methods of appraisal 
to its particular needs but both must keep 
in mind the same general point of view 
made 


and realize that the curriculum is 


for the child and not the child for the 


curriculum. 
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HE concept “appraisal” usually sug- 

gests a superior—inspector, teacher, ex- 
pert, or other factotum—with a standard 
set of criteria. As used in this article, it 
refers to some of the judgments made by a 
child in evaluating himself, his problems, 
his world. 

Educational literature contains a great 
deal of discussion concerning methods of 
examination whereby the extent of a 
child’s knowledge may be estimated. Psy- 
chological literature points to intelligence 
and ability tests for the purpose of estimat- 
ing a child’s potentialities as a learner. 
Clinicians tell us of the art of clinical ap- 
praisal. But when we seek evidence as to 
the nature of the child’s evaluations, syste- 
matic source material is hard to find. 

As teachers, we welcome the child’s 
interest in his work and decry any tendency 
he may show in the opposite direction. As 
mental hygienists, we advocate a frank pol- 
icy of self-appraisal when we preach the doc- 
trine “Know Thyself’’; and presumably this 
policy has pertinence in childhood as well as 
in maturity. As moralists, we hope for a de- 
veloping sense of values in which character 
is rooted. There is no question, therefore, 
about the recognized importance of under- 
standing the child’s bases of estimating 


worth, of making judgments. But in our 
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zeal for laying down standards by means of 
which we, as adults, may sit in judgment 
upon him, we seldom have time to reflect 
upon, examine, observe, interpret his judg- 


ments of us, of our policies, or of himself. 


The Child’s Appraisal of School 

Of course we are all familiar with the 
child’s appraisal of school as reflected in his 
answer to our question “Do you like it?” 
He is usually polite, sometimes frank, and 
says “Yes,” or “No.” We are familiar with 
his eagerness or his truancy, his enthusiasm 
or his boredom. We read into his achieve 
ment record a detailed interpretation of 
his attitudes and preferences, often a very 
flimsy or even erroneous interpretation. 
But seldom have we witnessed a frank state- 
ment by the child concerning his view of 
the programmes and policies which we lay 
down “for his good.” As adults, in retro- 
spect, we frequently tell of the educational 
values we experienced in our school days, 
and in the midst of much that is of doubtful 
worth there are some statements that are 
full of insight and rank with the educational 
classics." But first-hand appraisals from 


pupils are hard to find. 

‘ Among recent literature, for example, is 4 Plea 
for a Plan by C. Alington. New York: Longmans 
Green & Co., 1938. 
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All the more thrilling, therefore, is the 
book, Were We Guinea Pigs* written by 
the fifty-five graduates of a progressive high 
school, ‘the school with the pink rooms and 
green blackboards.” Here we have a frank 
appraisal of almost every conceivable phase 
of school life, including parental back- 
ground, the programme, methods and poli- 
cies of the school, the standards of achieve- 
ment attained, the social values experienced, 
and so on. No teacher can fail to derive new 
insights into pupil development from a 
careful study of this volume; for, although 
it reflects a real enthusiasm for and loyalty 
to the beloved school, criticism is by no 
means absent. And through the criticisms, as 
much as through the enthusiasms and the 
samples of creative work, a developing 
philosophy of education is revealed. Take, 
for example, the obvious alertness of these 
young philosophers regarding the problem of 
transfer-values, particularly in connection 
with “The Nature of 
Proof.”’ Realizing what it meant to them to 


their studies of 
be able not merely to solve formal conun- 
drums of deductive geometry, but to apply 
their enriched understanding of logical 
thought to problems of propaganda, ra- 
tionalization, public opinion, emotional 
thinking, house planning, and such everyday 
affairs, they present an evaluation of educa- 
tion that no formal examination could ever 
give. And any teacher who had given ade- 
quate consideration to appraisal of this sort 
must inevitably have found added inspira- 
tion. Much of the excellence of Dr. Harold 
Fawcett’s educational insight as reflected 
in another recent publication must un- 
doubtedly be the result of his careful atten- 


2 Were We Guinea Pigs? by the Class of 1938, Uni- 
versity High School, Ohio State University. 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1938. 
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tion to the evaluations of these “Guinea 
Pigs” with whom he had the privilege of 
associating in his professional endeavours.* 

So formidable a contribution to under- 
standing the child through his own ap- 
praisals is obviously a rare phenomenon. 
Teachers under ordinary circumstances may 
not be able to set the stage for finished 
products of this sort. But with the greater 
freedom enjoyed by modern state-sup- 
ported schools, and with the growing use of 
activity programmes, valuable material is 
continuously being made available in every- 
day work. Enterprises themselves reveal the 
child’s understandings and values more 
clearly than did the formal tests. What the 
child remembers of his enterprises at the 
end of the school year, what he got out of 
them, how he plans and initiates inter- 
pretative activities, the types of activities 
proposed and executed, reflect his con- 
stantly developing evaluations. Specific 
group projects that deal with his depiction 
of how the child in Canada or the United 
States lives are very fruitful in reflecting his 
appraisal of past and present experience and 
his outlook for the future. The experi- 
mentalist of today can find data here for a 
systematic understanding of development, 
data that up till now have been all too 
scarce. 


The Child’s Appraisal of His World 


Every “problem case” in school reveals 
strange, unexpected, undesired attitudes 
and judgments on the part of the child. In- 


’ Harold P. Fawcett, The National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Thirteenth Yearbook. The 
Nature of Proof. A description and evaluation*of cer- 
tain procedures used in a Senior High School to de- 
velop an understanding of the Nature of Proof. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938. 
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deed, the special educational provisions 
made to fit the needs of such an individual 
originate in our clinical understanding of 
his weakness in appraisal and our desire to 
enrich his experience and growth by a more 
satisfying standard of evaluation. 

This point is illustrated by the following 
summary of a truant boy of fifteen, in grade 
seven. The Attendance Officers and social 
case worker reported disturbing things 
about the home background. The teacher 
reported lack of interest in school work, to 
the point of rebellion in many ways. He 
would have welcomed transfer of the boy to 
a Technical School (“to see if that would 
interest him’’) or toa job in the community. 
The principal, however, was concerned at 
the prospect of turning out a product whose 
attitudes were mainly antisocial, whose ap- 
praisal of the world was not likely to make 
for positive achievement or worth-while 
experience. He had learned that the boy’s 
expressed opinion of school was that it was 
“no good,” with the reservation that some 
of his friends in the army had said that the 
only thing they learned at school that 
helped them, apart from the three R’s, was 
geometry. The boy’s present ambitions lay 
in the direction of the army, too. This was 
accepted as the starting point for educa- 
tional policy. The teacher casually placed a 
pamphlet on range-finding on the boy’s 
desk and asked if he were interested in guns. 
The boy’s response was striking and im- 
mediate, almost as if for the first time he 
judged the school as doing something for 
him, rather than forcing him to do some- 
thing to which he took exception. There 
soon followed a few excursions into practical 
geometry; and by the end of the year the 
boy had contributed articles on armaments 
to the class paper, discussions of rearmament 
and disarmament, current events, and so on. 
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Such examples are familiar to us all. Case 
material abounds in our literature. But what 
about the child who is not a “problem 
case’? As adults, we recognize that all chil- 
dren will have to face difficulties, meet re- 
sponsibilities, and so on. We try to antici- 
pate their needs in this regard by appropri- 
ate training at each age level. Our plans, 
however, are most concrete in the area of 
skills, specific facts, and interpretations. 
We have not yet evolved a content by 
means of which we might help and direct 
the child’s appraisal of his personal world. 
Consequently there is a need for considering 
how “mental hygiene” might be taken di- 
rectly to the child, without waiting until he 
becomes recognizably disturbed or reveals 
to us an unsound view of things. 

Many psychological theories concerning 
personal peculiarities and abnormal forms 
of behaviour are definitely unsuited to child 
consumption. Indeed, there is often danger, 
even with adults, of morbid introspection 
and self-analysis, when a little knowledge of 
some of the theories has been incorporated 
into emotional thinking. Obviously, there- 
fore, this type of pitfall must be avoided. 

No such criticism, however, can be lev- 
elled against a recently published book en- 
titled A Girl Grows Up.‘ This is one of the 
few examples of mental hygiene content 
other than for adults. It is written partly for 
parents, it is true. But it is written also for 
teen-age girls. It is not at all introspective 
or morbid in any sense. Its point of view is 
not couched in terms of inner needs, urges, 
compensations, identifications, conflicts, and 
so on, although undoubtedly the concepts 
might be implied (to the adult who is fa- 
miliar with subjective psychologies) in 
places. Where such implication applies, 


4Ruth Fedder, A Girl Grows Up. New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 1939. 
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however, it is artistically done. The book 
examines the type of world the girl faces, 
its difficulties, its challenges. It presents the 
commonly encountered problems of adjust- 
ment in very direct and objective terms. 
It is full of positive suggestions and sensible 
planning whereby the girl’s relationships to 
parents, boys, the world, herself may be 
wholesome, enjoyable, constructive. With- 
out dogma or preaching, the content is likely 
to increase the understanding of the parents 
in their provisions for the girl’s needs, and 
of the girl in facing the world with enthusi- 
asm. It is an admirable production in the di- 
rection of assisting the growing mind to ap- 
praise experience constructively. 

Other similar contributions could be cited; 
the one chosen was instanced because of its 
exceptional excellence and recent publica- 
tion. But on the whole there is a great 
dearth of adequate material. Perhaps by at- 
tending more systematically to the child’s 
appraisals of his world at different ages, as 
suggested above, we may be able to deter- 
mine by observation and experiment what 
materials will assist most effectively in 
remedying the situation. 


The Child’s Appraisal of Himself 


To some extent the child’s appraisal of 
himself is reflected in his appraisal of his 
school and his world. Here we have space 
only to add very little. The appraisals based 
upon his own achievements must obviously 
be of paramount significance to him. If we 
tell him his I. Q. is 150, that has little reality 
in any case; but particularly is it dangerous 
unless he is experiencing his abilities in a 
constructive and progressive personal and 
social programme. Students of modern psy- 
chology will find Lewin’s work on the 
“level of aspiration” very pertinent here. 
Disturbing dilemmas may arise if that level 
is out of all proportion to experienced 
achievement. 

So, too, we do well to reflect upon the 
point so strikingly made by Bernard Shaw in 
Pygmalion, when Eliza says to Colonel Pick- 
ering: “Your calling me Miss Doolittle that 
day when I first came to Wimpole Street. 
That was the beginning of self-respect fcr 
me.” How a child appraises himself depends 
so much upon our appraisal of him as re- 
flected in our behaviour towards him. 
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DUCATION 1s frankly interested in its 

contribution to the mental health of its 
products. While, at times, the school has 
overemphasized the skills, and experimental 
education first crystallized its investigations 
in terms of methods of pedagogy and meas- 
ures of achievement, the trends in recent 
years have stressed the well-being of the 
child in his social adjustments, which include 
the skills and go beyond them. That these 
trends are effective in personality develop- 
ment, the following notes of current in 


vestigations show. 


The Shy, Recessive Child 


Mental hygiene has repeatedly drawn 
attention to the need for assisting the shy, 
seclusive, timid child to develop a more 
effective attitude towards social participa- 
tion. The reason for this was two-fold: (a) 
the obvious, common-sense fact that in a 
world that is becoming more and more 
varied and intimate in its social aspects, the 
individual who does not learn to participate 
socially is handicapped; and (b) the oft- 
repeated fact that while all recessive chil- 
dren do not by any means develop serious 
personality disorders, many of the serious 
cases of adult mental illness, particularly 


those of the “shut-in” variety, appear to 
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have been markedly reserved in childhood 
and adolescence. As a common-sense part of 
training in social adaptability, and as a 
possible means of preventing serious psy- 
chogenic disorders in some cases, the psy- 
chiatrist has therefore asked that thoughtful 
consideration be given to all children who 
begin to show marked signs of solitary, 
seclusive behaviour at the expense of their 


social development. 


Wickman’s Investigation 


It was with this in mind that Wickman 
made his survey of teachers’ attitudes to 
various forms of children’s behaviour some 
years ago.! Listing a large number of cate- 
gories descriptive of a wide range of be- 
“‘hoisterousness, ” “shy- 


haviour, such as 


ness,” “inattention,” “‘masturbation,” and 
the like, he asked teachers to indicate the 
degree to which they regarded them as 
serious. In the main, the teachers whose 
opinions he surveyed tended to rate those 
forms of behaviour which interrupted 
classroom procedure, went against social 
decrees, indicated overt rebellion against 


authority, as more serious than those forms 
1E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teach- 


ers’ Attitudes. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 


1932. 
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indicative of shyness, phantasy and day- 
dreaming activity, seclusiveness, reticence, 
and the like. A group of psychiatrists, on 
the other hand, gave ratings that, in general, 
reversed the emphasis completely. 

Of course it may be argued—and, indeed, 
it has been so argued—that the teacher re 
garded shyness as a not-so-very serious 
trait, because he considered his educational 
procedures to be fully adequate to cope 
with the difficulty. The stage could be set in 
the classroom so that the shy child learned— 
gradually, perhaps, but adequately in the 
long run—to come out of his shell and ex 
press his feelings and phantasies in creative 
pursuits. The boisterous child, on the other 
hand, was harder to handle without rigid 
discipline and control. After all, even the 
psychiatrist, at times, feels compelled to use 
restraint (although it is seldom called this) 
on his disturbed patients. The teacher may 
thus conclude that since 


there are more 


osItive educational suggestions for the 
i 55> 


dreamer than there are for the rebel, the 
latter is apt to be a more serious problem. 
At least he is often the type who requires 
elaborate outside the 


case investigation 


classroom. (Wickman’s interpretation, of 


course, was not along these lines.) 


Survey of “Recessive” Children 

In several large cities a survey of reces 
siveness among elementary school children 
has recently been made by this writer and 
his colleagues. The procedure adopted was 
frankly clinical, and in many ways superfi 
cial. However, as much care was exercised 
as possible, as the following notes show. 

Without giving any indication of the 
purpose of the inquiry, two of the investi 
gators sat and talked with each teacher in 
his classroom while the pupils were occu 


pied with enterprises or seat work. The con- 


versation started with the general question, 
What is that boy (or girl) like? As the teacher 
made his comments, questions were raised 
The 


questions were wide in scope, and not aimed 


about aspects not yet mentioned. 
to indicate that shyness was more interest 
ing to us than anything else. 

In this way each member of the class was 
discussed; and from the results we were 
able to make a tentative judgment concern 
ing those children who appeared to be less 
energetic than others in their social partici 
pation. 

Every child thus diagnosed was inter- 
viewed personally, as well as many others. 
If the clinician’s opinion substantiated the 
earlier rough diagnosis of “‘recessiveness to a 
degree sufficient to mitigate against the 
child’s social development under ordinary 
school circumstances,’ this was taken as a 
second indication. 

Next, the teachers were given rating 
charts with many traits or characteristics 
listed. Aggressive tendencies were listed, as 
well as those suggestive of withdrawal, shy- 
ness, seclusiveness, and the like; and a few 
categories referred to antisocial behaviour, 
such as stealing, bullying, profanity, and 
so forth. The teachers were asked to fill out 
a form for any child showing any one of the 
characteristics to marked degree. Thus if 
stealing was a problem with a particular 
child, the teacher rates that child on all the 
other traits. 

In this way a third check on the diagnosis 
of recessiveness was obtained. At the same 
time we were able to see which characteris 
tics the teachers associated with extreme 
shyness. 

Finally, the teachers who had these same 
children the year before were asked to use 
the rating charts similarly on their last 
year’s pupils, 
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The four methods of detecting cases of 
recessiveness agreed extremely well so that 
we seemed to be picking out a recognizable 
phenomenon. The percentages of these 
“recessives”’ to the total, in different schools 
and in different cities, was between six and 
seven per cent quite consistently. No trend 
was observable in the percentages for the 
different grades. Some 6,000 children in all 


were examined. 


Educational Influences 


In one of the largest schools, where ac- 


tivity programmes and a flexible course of 


studies were being introduced, the “‘reces- 
sives”’ of that school were divided into com- 
parable groups. At each grade level, there 
were at least four classrooms; and the school 
principal and his advisers indicated for each 
grade the room in which the spirit of the 
new educational programme was working 
best, and in which room the teacher, though 
an excellent instructor, was carrying on 
most markedly along traditional lines. 
Without indicating to the teachers the pur- 
pose of the procedure, and by making as few 
transfers as possible, half the recessives were 
placed in the first type of classroom, the 
others in the second. 

Over a period of two years many of these 
children have shown remarkable progress in 
ease of social participation and spontaneity; 
but not all. The exact figures for this study 
will be published later when the investiga- 
tion has gone much further along lines that 
are indicated below. But at present our re- 


sults suggest that a much greater degree of 


improvement is manifest in those cases en 
joying the more socially stimulating, enter- 
prise programme. And of those who im- 
prove, the greater proportion are somewhat 
brighter in intelligence than the mean of the 


group of “recessives’’ as a whole. In this way, 
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some evidence is being gathered that points 
to the educationists’ success in handling 
some forms and degrees of recessiveness in 
school children. 

The children are being intensively exam- 
ined by clinical and psychological proce- 
dures. The form of these examinations and 
the results will be published at a later date 
and in a more pertinent setting than the 
present issue of this journal. Whether any 
of the children in this group are more likely 
to be serious psychiatric cases than others, 
cannot be said. Our interest at present is in 
differentiating these children who readily 
respond to modern educational procedures 
from those who offer greater difficulty. In 
this way possibly some light will be thrown 
upon improvements in the procedures 
themselves. The main purpose in reporting 
this phase of the investigation here is to 
indicate the method as being pertinent to 
the field of appraising educational pro- 
grammes through personality changes; and 
thence improving the programmes along 
lines conducive to healthy mental develop- 


ment. 


Wellman’s Work with Preschool 
Children 


Another example of this type of investiga- 
tion is furnished by the work of Wellman in 
the Preschool Laboratories of the State 
University of Iowa. Since her work is widely 
discussed in current literature? we need 
make only brief reference to it here. Her 
results, however, are so clear-cut and star- 
tling that all students of education will be 
stimulated and challenged by them. 

Wellman and her associates have demon- 
strated the marked difference between the 

2 See, for example, Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 
15, Nos. 3 and 4, Iowa University. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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T HAS now been generally accepted that 
there are many ways of appraising a 
pupil’s progress in school in addition to the 
traditional one of estimating how many 
facts he has learned and how many skills he 
has acquired. Teachers are becoming more 
sensitive to the importance of growth and 
development and are paying particular at- 
tention to the child’s social and emotional 
growth. In other words, personality devel- 
opment has become just as important an 
index of progress as arithmetic and reading 
skills. 

With the educational emphasis placed, at 
least in part, on personality development, 
the teacher’s interest in the individual chil- 
dren of her class is bound to broaden. When 
problems in behavior and emotional adjust- 
ment crop up, as they undoubtedly will, 
even in the most modern and progressive 
schools, the teacher understands that they 
are symptomatic of poor personality devel- 
opment and will want to know how and 
why the problems arise. These problems in 
development may take various forms: bad 





! Part of this article appeared in The School, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 6, February, 1939, under the title “The 
Diagnostic Approach to Problems of Pupil Adjust- 
ment.” 


temper, sullenness, boastfulness, or a domi- 
neering attitude. Some children indicate 
faulty development by their shyness, or 
oversensitivity, or their seclusiveness; and 
others may become involved in minor forms 
of delinquency, such as lying and stealing. 
Many children become problems because 
they are lazy, are lacking in ability to con- 
centrate, heartily dislike school, or are al- 
ways wanting to be in the limelight. 

In former days such problems were looked 
upon as part of the result of the general 
depravity of child nature. Today these un 
desirable forms of behaviour are regarded as 
being just as purposive from the standpoint 
of a child’s needs and urges as are forms of 
socially acceptable or “good” behaviour. 
For the onlooker a child’s misbehaviour 
merely signifies misconduct; for the child it 
is just as much a response to inner drives 
and outer stimuli as any other kind of 
conduct. 

If a child bullies, there is a reason behind 
it. Stealing, truancy, laziness, lack of con- 
centration are merely symptoms of under- 
lying causes of maladjustment. One does not 
treat symptoms; one diagnoses them in order 
to find underlying causes where treatment is 
likely to be more intelligent and more profit- 
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able. The modern teacher has the diagnostic 
point of view. 

So far as classroom and school problems 
are concerned, the teacher has the same role 
as the physician. The latter examines a 
patient who is ill and finds that he has a 
temperature of 103°. In other words, he has 
discovered a symptom. He does not stop at 
that and scold the patient or strap him. He 
proceeds with an investigation in order to 
find the underlying cause and correct the 
trouble. 

In the old days, and to a large extent in 
the present, parents and teachers were 
concerned only with locating and treating 
symptoms. When it was established that the 
child stole, or was a bully, or was imper- 
tinent, the teacher stopped at the discovery 
of the symptom and scolded or applied the 
strap. Many teachers, not having any train- 
ing in diagnosing behaviour problems, are 
compelled to resort to one of the many in- 
genious variations of causing the child em- 
barrassment by sarcasm, ridicule, or scold- 
ing, or of causing him physical discomfort 
by some form of corporal punishment. The 
teacher or parent or magistrate says, a 
can’t understand why you did it’; and be- 
cause he can’t understand, he takes the easy 
road of punishment that has been followed 
for generations by those who do not under- 
stand. 

For example, there is the class of com- 
plaints variously called laziness, inattentive- 
ness, lack of concentration, dislike of school, 
truancy. The inattentive child is attending 
to something else than the teacher. Why? 
The so-called lazy child plays hockey until 
he can hardly stand, or else works by the 
hour to build a kennel for his dog. Why 
does he not work in school? The child who 
dislikes school does so for as definite reasons 
as the child who takes a great delight in 
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school work. Such problems as the above 
need diagnosis, understanding, and treat- 


ment rather than punishment. 


Reasons for Dislike of School 


Dislike of school may arise because the 
curriculum is unsuitable for the child. It 
may be too hard for him. None of us likes the 
things at which we fail. Unless subnormal 
and borderline children receive special 
training or are very wisely handled by the 
teacher, they often dislike school heartily. 
The dull normals, however, are usually in a 
worse position. They come to school at SIX 
years with a mental age around five years. 
They find the work of Grade One too difhi- 
cult. The teacher finally lets them do some 
sort of kindergarten work. They sit and cut 
out things. Their pals pass into Grade Two, 
and their first experience of school is one of 
frustration and defeat. Why should they 
like it? They pass out of Grade One the 
second year, and struggle along with D’s, 
pushed by teachers and parents, and per- 
chance called ‘‘dumb”’ by their classmates. 
They repeat another grade and finally finish 
Grade Eight at about 16 or 17 years of age. 
If they go on to the academic high school, 
their plight becomes still worse, because 
they are forced to struggle with such ab 
stract subjects as geometry and algebra. 

Bright children also may come to dislike 
school. To be faced with tasks much beneath 
their ability; to sit and wait while the others 
finish; to be forced to go over work already 
mastered; these things are annoying and 
create in the pupil sloppy habits of thinking, 
as well as a distaste for school work. 

The teacher may be a factor in the diff- 
culty. She may be dull, uninteresting, cross, 
and irritable, or she may dislike the pupil. 
It is next to impossible for teachers to in- 


spire pupils with enthusiasm for topics or 
I I 
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subjects which they themselves dislike, or 
in which they are incompetent. 

Dislike of school may arise because the 
child does not get along well with his class- 
mates; they may bully or tease him. He may 
not have learned the art of making friends. 
He may have been made seclusive and 
timid by either overprotection at home or 
too stern and repressive treatment. 

Dislike of school or truancy may arise 
because of a variety of situations in the 
home. The parents may think the school 
not worth while. They may have a grudge 
against the teacher. Their own conflicts may 
find an outlet in the attitude they assume to 
school and teacher. Or the child may be 
ashamed of his home. He may also be emo- 
tionally upset by the “emotional climate” 
which exists there. In any case, dislike of 
school or truancy is not something to be 
punished. The situation requires careful 


study, diagnosis, and treatment. 


Diagnosing Problems in School 


What has been said about dislike of school 
applies equally to all the other problems 
which arise in school, all the way from lazi- 
ness and shyness to stealing and lying. It is 
not enough for the teacher tosay that it is just 
the child’s disposition. She needs to know why 
the child is disposed to that form of conduct. 
The physician in diagnosing his cases uses 
X-ray pictures, basal metabolic measure- 
ments, blood counts, and a variety of other 
What should the 


teacher use in diagnosis and how should she 


techniques. methods 
interpret the results? 

(a) In diagnosing any form of school 
maladjustment the teacher wants first of all 
to know the school history of the child. 
The present grade, the number of days 
spent in each grade, the age at entering 
school, the regularity of attendance, and the 


quality of the school work in each grade may 
all yield data of significance. 

(b) The medical history and con- 
dition of any child presenting a problem 
should be known. Ideally this should always 
be supplied directly by a physician, but 
sometimes teachers have to rely on the 
school nurse, or on the mother’s report of 
what the family physician says. The condi- 
tion of the eyes and hearing, the condition 
of the teeth, tonsils, and adenoids, glandular 
conditions, and the status of the other bod- 
ily systems may all be significant. The 
teacher cannot be expected to be able to 
diagnose physical ills beyond a certain point, 
but she should be sufficiently aware of symp- 
toms so that children can be brought to the 
attention of the medical authorities. If 
possible, a// children who present problems 
of adjustment in school should be examined 
by a doctor. Certainly this should be done in 
all serious problem cases. 

(c) In nearly all cases of pupil malad- 
justment, an individual intelligence test 
administered by an examiner who has had a 
special course in the giving and interpreting 
of mental tests is essential. No teacher with- 
out a special course of training should at- 
tempt to administer an individual intelli- 
gence test. The individual test yields much 
more information than is indicated by the 
mental age and an intelligence quotient. It 
is a standard interview in which the trained 
examiner observes the reactions of the child 
to the test and in which a qualitative assess- 
ment is made of the pupil’s strengths and 
weaknesses in various mental functions, such 
as comprehension, judgment, memory, and 
autocriticism. Strengths and weaknesses in 
individual subtests such as vocabulary and 
reading are also noted. 

The mental age itself is, of course, of 
value to the teacher. It tells, in a rough way, 
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the grade in which the child may succeed, 
other things being equal. The intelligence 
quotient gives the probable learning rate of 
the child and is of help in sectioning classes 
and in grouping children for various activ- 
ities. A knowledge of the I.Q. will help the 
teacher to modify the curriculum to meet 
the needs of each pupil by enrichment or 
otherwise. 

Group tests of intelligence can be given 
by any teacher who is willing to be thor- 
oughly objective and scientific in admin- 
istering and scoring the tests. But no im- 
portant decision should be made on the data 
obtained from one group test. Two group 
tests yielding results that are approximately 
the same may be given greater credence. 
In any case, the data obtained from group 
tests must be carefully correlated with all 
the other information. 

(d) Educational or achievement tests 
are often of help in diagnosing problem 
cases. Their importance here lies more in the 
realm of diagnosing the reason for failure in 
specific school subjects than in measuring 
educational or academic achievement. Re- 
cent studies have shown how problems in 
personality development seem to be related 
to failure and frustration in specific subjects 
such as arithmetic, spelling, and reading. 

(e) The teacher’s personality esti- 
mate, in addition to the more formal find- 
ings of the psychologist, is of great im- 
portance. The teacher should write down 
her own estimate of the child’s intelligence, 
his school work, and his chief personality 
characteristics. Occasionally some sort of a 
personality rating scale is of value here in 
helping the teacher formulate her im- 
pressions. 

(f) The parents’ estimate of the child 
is also of great importance. This can best 
be obtained by an informal interview. Most 
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parents are glad to talk about their children 
with a sympathetic and understanding 
teacher. From such a conversation, the 
teacher can find out how the parents regard 
the child, his personality traits, and his 
problems. It will be interesting to know their 
estimate of his ability and their reaction to 
his progress in school. How much useful 
information is obtained from the parents 
will depend on the teacher’s skill and tact. 
There may be specific areas of information 
which she will want to explore. It is im- 
portant to remember, however, that as soon 
as the inquiry goes beyond the school the 
teacher must be very careful. She should 
realize that while the information which she 
may be able to collect about the home and 
family may be of vital importance in relation 
to the child’s problem and may provide the 
key to her interpretation and diagnosis of 
the case, it will still be of no value to her if 
it is left at that point. The information 
should be used to help her with the child 
in school. It is in the classroom and in her 
dealings with the child himself that the 
teacher has her first responsibility. In so far 
as parents’ attitudes can be directed by 
informal contacts at the school, or occa- 
sionally by home visits, the child himself 
will be benefited. But if the teacher, after 
finding out about unfortunate conditions 
at home, decides that the cause of the 
trouble has been exposed and does nothing 
else, then the ultimate aim of the diagnostic 
procedure is entirely lost. 

(g) Developmental history of the 
child may have a bearing on his present 
difficulties. The data can often be obtained 
from the parents and includes significant 
information about the development of the 
child during the first two or three years of 
life, such as the age of walking and talking, 
and the incidence of any accidents or ill- 
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nesses. Particularly to be noted is a history 
(bed 


serious illnesses and accidents, disorders in 


of enuresis wetting), convulsions, 
sleep habits and feeding habits. 

(h) Family setting. Information should 
be obtained about the family group, e.g., 
father living, father dead, or stepfather; 
mother living, mother dead, or stepmother; 
names and ages of all the child’s brothers and 
sisters, the child’s position in the family 
(youngest, oldest, etc.); grandparents in the 
home; aunts or other relations in the home; 
boarders in the home. The economic situa- 
tion in the home should be explored, and 
the moral atmosphere of the home should be 


known. Perhaps even more important is a 


knowledge of “the emotional climate” of 


the home, whether calm, peace, good fellow- 
ship, and understanding reign, or an atmos- 
phere of tenseness, nagging, bickering or 
harshness. 

(i) Lastly, the diagnostician needs an 
interview with the child. This should 
not be a sort of “third degree” but should be 
in the nature of a confidential chat in which 
the child and interviewer are thoroughly 
“en rapport” and at ease. Blame, scolding, 
and guilt must be replaced by confidence 
and trust. The value of the data obtained in 
this interview will depend upon the degree 
to which the teacher really understands 
children and the degree to which she can 
establish an atmosphere of genuine friendli- 
ness from which cant, platitudes, and blame 
are absent. 

The child’s interests and abilities both 
within and without the school should be 
explored. An intense interest in reading 
may, for example, throw light on other 
facts obtained in the investigation of the 
problem. So also may dislike of reading or 
dislike of competitive games. The teacher 
may also find out that the child likes writing, 


spelling, and manual training but not the 
more abstract subjects. This is significant 
in relation to the other data. 

The child’s ambition is often of interest. 
It throws side lights on his relationships with 
his parents, his pals, and his teachers. It is 
often useful to ask the child, “If you had 
three wishes that could come true, what 
would you wish for most of all?”’ A child’s 
innermost wishes will give you a key to his 
unfulfilled needs. The question should be 
varied in accordance with the age of the 
child. 

Knowledge about the child’s pals and 
friends may reveal interesting information. 
The names, ages, grades and other informa- 
tion about the friends give considerable 
help in understanding the child. Sometimes 
if a child plays with children younger than 
himself, it is significant of inferior mentality 
or of feelings of inferiority. Under the age 
of twelve it may be of significance if he 
prefers to play with children of the opposite 
sex. The child’s reaction to his family is 
important, how he gets on with his father, 
mother, each of his brothers and sisters, and 
with other relatives in the home. The child’s 
reaction to his teacher and school is impor- 
tant and often reveals sources of difficulty. 
Lastly, a child’s reaction to his own problems 
and to himself may yield data of significance. 
Here, too, success depends on the objective 
manner in which these subjects are discussed. 
Children are amazingly frank if they are 
not going to be blamed. 


The Teacher a Social Engineer 
In the foregoing pages there have been 
discussed nine major fields for study in 
trying to understand children and their 
problems. Skill and experience are needed 
in viewing all the information as a whole and 


(Continued on page 30) 
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i W. A. HAWKE, M.D., M.R.C.P. (LOND.) 


A STUDY OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
CONV ALESCENCE 





The problem of parental overprotection 
and discussed 


many times in the case studies presented in 


oversolicitation has been 
this magazine. Sometimes, as in the event of 
serious illness, the mother’s anxiety and 
worry are legitimate and human. Where 
must we draw the line between the anxious 
solicitation during and immediately after 
illness and the molly-coddling overprotec- 
tion that, persisting beyond convalescence, 
breeds emotional instability and difficult 
behaviour? Some of the problems associated 
with children’s convalescence are illustrated 
by the following case study which has been 
summarized from the records at the Clinic 
for Psychological Medicine of the Hospital 
for Sick Children, Toronto. 

Dr. Hawke, who has prepared this case, is 
Neuro-Psychiatrist at the above Clinic, and 
is also a member of the Research staff and 
attending Neurologist at the Hospital for 
Sick Children, Toronto. 


The Problem 


RED’S behaviour had been a cause of 
considerable worry for his parents ever 
since his illness eighteen months ago. His 
mother had seen several physicians but 
without receiving much real help. She really 
felt that the lad was heading for a major 
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nervous breakdown, and no matter how 
she tried, she could not get rid of the terrify- 
ing spectre of her son ending his days in a 
mental hospital. The boy was well over six 
years old when she finally brought him to the 
Clinic. 

She came fully prepared to codperate. To 
this end she had written out beforehand a 
long list of things which she had noticed 
about Fred’s behaviour, and which had at 
one time or another caused her some con- 
cern. To quote in part, she had written: 
‘Makes foolish faces for no reason; has a 
habit of turning his eyes in; is forgetful 
fidgety, restless, and cannot concentrate, 
but has a great imagination; does not run 
well; falls easily; perspires freely at night, 
often have to change his bed clothing; is 
restless during sleep, tosses, jerks, seems to 
have bad dreams or nightmares, grates 
teeth, cries out and talks in his sleep, caught 
him twice walking in his sleep; is afraid to 
sleep alone; very excitable; gets confused 
when speaking; jumbles his words so that he 
does not make sense; loses interest easily; 
food odors nauseate him; is fond of fruits and 
vegetables, but tires quickly of any food; 
craves sweets; bites his nails; plays with his 
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fingers while talking; hands and feet always 
on the go; seems to have depressed spells, 
when he will cry easily; very touchy and 
sensitive; tires easily, and when tired has 
a tendency to raise his voice and whine.” 

The psychiatrist invited the mother to sit 
down and tell him how it all came about. It 
appeared that the lad was quite a normal 
sort of a boy until a serious illness eighteen 
months ago. This illness was diagnosed by 
the family physician as “‘intestinal intoxica 
tion.” It had a sudden onset and was 
associated with nausea, vomiting, and high 
fever. The first night the temperature had 
risen to 107°. (Was the mother exaggerating? 
She stated the doctor told her he had never 
heard of such a high temperature.) That 
same night the lad had ten or twelve ‘“‘con- 
vulsions.”” The doctor had been almost as 
worried about the child as the mother. His 
diagnosis seemed to change from day to day, 
and at one time he warned the mother that 
the boy might be suffering from septicemia 
(blood poisoning), and that it might affect 
his brain. 

The illness lasted only eight days or so, 
but it left the child very thin, pale, and 
weak. After a convalescence of six weeks, 
the boy returned to kindergarten. The 
teacher noticed a change in his personality 
and remarked about it to his mother. 
He would behave impulsively, and do silly 
things, such as leave his seat suddenly and 
go to the piano to play a few notes. At times 
he seemed to be and dis 


rather dazed 


interested. 


Background 


After the mother had finished her story, 
the psychiatrist proceeded to make a few 
additional inquiries. It appeared that Fred 
still occasionally indulged in “baby talk.” 


Until his illness he had slept quite satis- 


factorily by himself, but now he refused to, 
stating that he was afraid of the dark, and 
that the lights flashing through the window 
frightened him. He insisted on sleeping with 
his mother. His mother explained, “When 
he was getting over his sickness I promised 
that he would never be left alone; and now 
I don’t want to go back on my word, because 
he attaches a great deal of importance to 
things like that.” 

The mother herself was a very nice young 
woman in her late twenties. It was noticed 
that she tended to blush easily and that 
when she was talking of her troubles she was 
apt to weep a little. She stated that she had 
always been very healthy, but since her son’s 
illness she had become very nervous and 
short tempered. She described her own 
childhood in some detail. Although she had 
always been regarded as a tomboy, she 
remembers being very self-conscious when 
ever she was alone with another person. Now 
she was obviously very worried, overanxious 
and oversolicitous for her son’s welfare. 

The father was a young salesman by pro- 
fession and had lately come upon bad times. 
Both father and mother resented the neces 
sity of lowering their standards of living, 
and reacted to this by retiring from social 
activities and contacts. Both parents were 
very intelligent, inclined to be somewhat 
proud, and unfortunately rather quick tem- 
pered. Petty quarrels and nasty arguments 
were becoming more and more frequent. 

Fred was an only child. There had been 
another little girl preceding him, but she 
had died at the age of two of pneumonia 
following whooping cough. Fred’s early 
health history was entirely negative. Birth 
and development had been normal. There 


had 


that described above. In personality he 


been no other serious illnesses than 


was described as being of the “emotional” 
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type. His mother described him as a highly 
imaginative child, crying easily, or flaring 
into a violent temper at the slightest frustra- 
tion. The slightest fever would send him into 
delirious behaviour. In addition to fears of 
the dark, he was afraid of being alone, of the 
water, and of the sight of blood. He was 
exceedingly jealous of his mother, and at 
times embarrassed her by his demonstrative 
attitude. If his father sat down beside her, 
he would push himself in between them, as 
if he resented his father’s attention. He had 
a tendency to boast and exaggerate, and if 
someone told a story, he always seemed to be 
able to think of a better one. In this he often 


strayed far from the truth. 


Physical Examination 


Because of the history of previous illness, 
the psychiatrist was careful to examine Fred 
thoroughly. He was a fairly well-nourished 
boy, about the average height and weight 
for his age. His general appearance was in his 
favor. There were no findings of signifi- 
cance. It was noticed, however, that he did 
When 


hold his hands out in front of him, it seemed 


seem somewhat restless. asked to 
difficult for him to hold them quite still. 
He seemed somewhat clumsy in all his move- 
ments. A careful examination of his nervous 
system, however, failed to reveal any real 
signs of disease. It was noticed that his 
lateral dominance was strongly left. He was 
left-handed, left-footed, and left-eyed. The 
mother stated that she had tried, unsuc- 
cessfully, to change his handedness, but that 
she found it too difficult. As it also seemed 
to slow up his thinking and to affect his 


appetite adversely, she desisted. 


Psychological Examination 


From the intelligence test it was found 


that Fred’s mental age was 7 years 11 
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months. Since his chronological age was 
only 6 years 9 months, his I.Q. was 117. 
During the test he seemed to be under 
considerable tension, but he was very co- 
operative and interested in the procedure. 
It was noticed that he constantly moved his 
fingers to his mouth, and picked at his nails. 
On achievement tests he performed very 
well. His reading and computation were well 
on in the Grade Two level. The boy talked 
easily and well about his home and school. 
He described several books which he was 
reading at the time. He demonstrated his 
skill in drawing, and in this connection it 
was noticed that he always began his draw- 
ings of objects, whether men, houses, or 
animals, at the bottom right-hand corner, 
and worked up to the top left-hand corner. 
In his script, he occasionally reversed his 
letters, substituting, for example, ‘‘b’’ for 
“d.” This apparently had no bad effect on 
his reading ability. 


The Teacher’s Report 


The report sent in by the teacher was very 
interesting. Although the boy was in Grade 
One, he was doing Grade Two work in 
everything but writing. She described his 
personality as “restless, talkative, emotional, 
impulsive, definitely a leader, very self- 
reliant, seems to resent authority, usually 
cheerful, but sulky if crossed.” In his play 
activities, the teacher had noticed that while 
he was very active, he did not seem to know 
how to play with other children without 
bossing them aggressively. He was always 
involved in scraps and fights. 

In her general comments on the boy, the 
teacher wrote as follows: “A perfectly nor- 
mal child, very high intelligence, capable of 
great things if properly handled; has never 
been taught to listen or obey cheerfully; 


resents any authority which makes him 
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wait his turn or pay attention to the needs 
of others; tends to be impatient, rough, but 
smart as a whip; is much more easily handled 
now than when he entered the school. Any 
lack in this boy, I think, is due to poor home 
training.” 


Making the Diagnosis 


After reviewing all the factors of the case, 
the psychiatrist arrived at a diagnostic 
formulation. He felt that, although the child 
was showing some awkwardness in the finer 
movements of his hands, this was not related 
to any present disease, and that, like his 
left-handedness, it was constitutional. Un- 
doubtedly the child had had a serious illness 
eighteen months previously. Undoubtedly 
the parents were more than usually worried 
and excited about this illness because of the 
death of their only other child. It was natural 
that during a crisis of this kind, they made 


sure that the child’s every wish was satisfied. - 


The whole family became oversolicitous and 
overprotective. As convalescence progressed, 
however, the parents found it difficult to 
change their attitude. Procedures begun 
during the acute phases of the illness were 
continued indefinitely. The child found that 
he could rule the household pretty much 
as he wished, and the parents found them- 
selves increasingly unable to cope with the 
situation. They would strive to avoid any 


emotional excitement in the child, and, of 


course, the child soon found that he could 
use a display of temper or fear to gain his 
own ends. Thus a vicious circle was set up. 
The already overanxious attitude of the 
parents, their uncertain methods of training 
and discipline, the increasing antagonism 


between father and mother in problems of 


handling the child, — all these were related 
to the child’s increasing emotional instabil- 


ity, and, in turn, were made worse by it. 


The child’s increasing dependency on the 
mother did not help matters. It was felt 
that the child’s emotional relationship to his 
mother was one of the important factors 
contributing to the widening breach be- 
tween the parents. The mother was ap- 
parently becoming increasingly dependent 
upon the child for the satisfaction of her own 
emotional needs; and this, in turn, was 
increasing her anxiety in connection with the 
child’s health. 

With this situation existing in the home, 
it was easy to understand how the child 
might try to use those techniques in the 
school which he had found so successful with 
his parents. And thus his extreme self-asser- 
tion, his frantic efforts to obtain his own 
way and to boss other children, might be 
accounted for. It became “me first’’ at 
school, just as it had been “‘me, and only 
me”’ at home. It was interesting, however, 
that the problem as seen objectively by the 
teacher in school, and by the psychiatrist 
at the clinic, was in no way as serious as 


described by the mother. 


Recommendations 


With this interpretation in mind, the 
psychiatrist organized his plans for treat- 
ment. Certainly it was necessary to re- 
educate the parents, and particularly the 
mother so that she would be able to adopt 
a less emotional attitude to the home situa- 
tion and the child. It was explained to the 
mother that difficulties in the management 
of children often occurred following a 
serious illness and that these difficulties 
were but rarely related directly to the illness 
itself. More important was the way in which 
the child was handled during convalescence. 
\n effort was made also to give her some 
understanding into the significance of the 


emotional tensions existing in the home, 
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particularly her own attitude to her husband 
and to the child. 

Plans were made for the child to attend 
a supervised play group after school, where 
he would have greater opportunity to learn 
to play with other children in a socially 
acceptable way. The mother agreed to 
attend a conference to discuss the case in 
more detail, and at which the boy’s teacher 
and his father would also: be present. 

At this conference the parents for the 
first time began to see the behaviour of their 
own child in proper perspective. The con- 
ference formed an excellent opportunity for 
the teacher and the parents to get to know 
one another, and they continued the dis- 
cussion of the child long after the conference 
The 


however, before the psychiatrist was fairly 


terminated. parents did not leave, 
certain that they accepted as a working 
basis a plan for some consistent and rational 


training programme. 


Subsequent History 


It is now over three months since this 
conference took place and there is no doubt 
that there has been considerable improve- 


ment in every way. However, a case of this 


kind is never “closed.” The diagnostic 
formulation made at one point very rarely 
applies to the same child a few months later, 
when personality growth and development 
has progressed and when environmental 
factors are changed. Although the boy’s 
personality is showing signs of healthy 
growth, and although many of the problems 
for which the child was originally referred 
to the clinic are sinking into insignificance, 
other problems are arising. The present 
difficulty involves a very mild sex mis- 
demeanour which occurred while the child 
was playing with three or four other children 
in his own backyard. The mother saw and 
overheard the whole incident, and was once 
more terribly upset and worried. The boy 
was severely scolded, and on the next day 
the mother came alone to the clinic to seek 
advice. On this occasion, tensions and inhibi- 
tions in the whole field of sex were dis 
covered in the mother. She had never had 
any sex education and a host of problems in 
her own life were primarily related to this 
deficiency. At the moment, efforts are 
being made to give the mother further 
re-education in terms of her own emotional 


attitudes and needs. 





Appraisal through Personality Changes 


effects of a stimulating and a non-stimulat- 
ing environment on children of preschool 
age. The main development index she uses is 
the I.Q. as measured by current tests. The 
I.Q. trend on successive tests is definitely 
up in the case of those children who partici- 
pate in nursery school activities; the trend 
for children who exist in a very drab or- 
phanage environment is definitely down. 
However these results are.interpreted rela- 
tive to the problems of I.Q. constancy (and 
there are many technical matters to be con- 


sidered here), there can be no doubt about 
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the contrast. Wellman’s work is among the 
most valuable contributions of psychological 
research. 

Studies of this type throw the spotlight of 
appraisal away from formal measurements 
of achievement-education toward the more 
difficult concept of healthy development. 
In this sense the effectiveness of an educa- 
tional programme can best be judged not by 
examination marks or prizes, but by the 
type of end product: by the health, charac- 
ter, and personality of the children who 


leave school. 
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THE CHILD APPRAISES HIS 
OWN PROGRESS 


HAT do children think about their 
own school reports? The writer once 
asked a bright twelve-year-old boy what his 
school report was for. He said, ““To show my 
father where I am failing.” For him, the 
only purpose of his report was for his parents 
to find out about his weaknesses. Any com- 
ments written by the teacher were usually 
critical ones. If no comments were made, it 
meant that his behaviour and progress were 
satisfactory. Many children feel the same 
way about their reports as this boy did. They 
do not regard them as indicators of their 
own successes or achievements, nor do they 
see that they might be useful to themselves 
in helping them to understand and tackle 
more effectively their weak subjects. In this 
connection, Sina Mott in a recent article ' 
describes a plan being tried in the first grade 
of a school in Illinois. The work is part of an 
experiment under the supervision of the 
Southern Illinois State Normal College. An 
attempt is made to have the child coéperate 
in making out his own record and in using it 
to help himself. The goal is not only suc- 
also the 


cessful academic achievement, but 


sound development of personality. 


1 Sina M. Mott, 
Progress,” 
March 1, 1939. 





“Let the Child Estimate His Own 


The Canadian Teacher, Vol. XLIII, No. 7, 





The technique in connection with read- 
ing, for example, seems to be very simple. 
The child 


amount of material to be covered; 


knows that there is a certain 
and, by 
checking himself, he knows how much he 
has been able to master. He is able, therefore, 
to check himself against the average of the 
group and to compare his progress with his 
own achievement records. The same general 
idea is carried on in respect to arithmetic 
and even “‘poems or songs.” 

The child is encouraged to talk over his 
progress with the teacher. He may even 
make suggestions himself as to techniques 
for improving his progress. The child who is 
slow in academic work is led to rejoice over 
the fact that he has made even greater prog- 
ress during this month than he did in the 
last. If the child finds the work is too easy, he 
may show the typical signs of lack of inter 

In talking over his progress with the 
teacher, he himself may suggest more in 
teresting and more challenging problems. 

In appraising progress in respect to cer- 
tain desirable behaviour patterns, various 


Miss Mott de- 


scribes a child who was becoming unpopular 


schemes are being tried. 
on the playground because of certain bully 
ing behaviour. In talking the problem over 
with his teacher, it was decided to make out 
a list of things which he might do for the 


other pupils, “things he liked others to do for 
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him.” A chart was made of these and it was 
placed where he could get at it easily. Every 
time he performed one of the things listed on 
the chart, it was duly recorded. The group 
finally recognized his change in personality 
and elected him a leader in some of their 
activities. 

There are a host of possibilities in the field 
of self-appraisal, even at the Grade One 
level. This procedure can hardly help having 
a beneficial effect on the child’s personality 
development. Even in terms of traditional 
academic achievement it seems to work. 
The child gets to know his own capabilities 
and handicaps, and has a right to feel satis- 
faction in determining to some degree the 
steps in his own growth. 


W. L. 


THE IDEAL PERSONALITY FOR 
THE TEACHER 


We are all familiar with the characteristic 
caricature of the typical teacher. She is 
usually depicted as being a forbidding, hard- 
bitten, hawk-eyed creature, with her hair 
done tightly at the top of her head, a ruler in 
one hand and a strap in the other. We all 
know that this picture is entirely false, but 
we must continually guard against the im- 
plication that there is such a thing as a 
“teacher personality.” Professor Harry N. 
Rivlin, of the College of the City of New 
York, gave a very interesting paper on this 
subject at a conference in Philadelphia last 
year.” He pointed out how difficult it was 
either to measure personality traits or to de- 
cide on particular traits which are desirable 


for teachers. Despite certain disagreements 





* Harry N. Rivlin, “The Personality Problems of 
Teachers,” a paper presented on the Schoolmen’s 
Week Program, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
April 1, 1938, and published in Mental Hygiene, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 1, January, 1939. 
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among workers in this field, he showed how 
the investigators seemed to agree on a few 
basic traits which are indispensable for the 
successful teacher. 

Among the characteristics found in the 
successful teacher were, first, ‘professional 
zeal, with an interest in the process of edu- 
cation, and the ability to continue his men- 
tal and professional growth while he is on 
the job.” Other desirable characteristics 
included a conviction that education was 
significant, and that in the process of edu- 
cation the teacher himself has an important 
role. He should have a sense of self-assurance 
and self-confidence, leading him to recog- 
nize the problems growing out of his work, 
and to feel that he will ultimately be able to 
solve them. He should be able to respond to 
intelligent criticism without being offended 
or feeling unduly sensitive; and he should be 
able to treat his pupils calmly and impar- 
tially without projecting on them his own 
biases or prejudices, or using them as a 
means for solving hisown emotional problems. 

A consideration of these “ideal” charac- 
teristics will show that they are not in any 
sense peculiar to the teaching profession, 
and that the same personality traits would 
be an asset in almost any professional en- 
deavour. That does not release the teacher 
from the responsibility of striving to 
achieve, at least to some extent, this type of 
personality. The business of changing one’s 
personality is never easy. Personality is a 
basic and integral part of the person; and 
after adulthood it is apt to become highly 
crystallized. Nevertheless, it is a funda- 
mentally important concept that develop- 
ment and growth continue as long as life 
exists. This means that there is always a 
possibility for change, for better or worse, in 
health, habits, and personality. Where 
teachers feel that they are falling short of 
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these criteria for the ideal personality, and 
where they are really convinced of the 
necessity for change, an improvement cer- 
tainly can be brought about. In most cases, 
the teacher himself is the one who has to do 
most of the work. It amounts literally to 
“pulling himself up by his boot-straps.’’ He 
will not achieve a healthy or ideal personal- 
ity by attending a mental hygiene lecture, 
or by reading a book. 

Rivlin proceeds to point out that there 
are characteristic problems underlying the 
personality difficulties of many teachers, 
which account for their failure to achieve 
optimum satisfaction in life or efficiency in 
their profession. These characteristic causes 
of difficulties lie in three spheres: problems 
in the personal life of the teacher; problems 
related to his professional life; and problems 
growing out of his relationship with the 
community. 

Problems relating to personal life are, of 
course, many and varied. They may involve 
financial difficulties, problems in domestic 
relationships, or problems connected with 
physical health. In professional and com- 
munity relationships, the difficulties en- 
countered by teachers most frequently have 
to do with threats to their own security. The 
teacher may feel a lack of confidence in the 
classroom, and this oftentimes is reflected in 
a curious overcompensation. The teacher is 
apt to become bombastic and aggressive. He 
resents even the implication of criticism. 
Sometimes the reverse picture is seen; the 
teacher becomes oversensitive and reacts 
emotionally with serious feelings of in- 
feriority when things do not go well. 

Teachers with problems or difficulties in 
these three spheres should remember the 
basic mental hygiene rules. The problems do 
not solve themselves; and efforts at evasion 


or rationalization will not promote healthy 


development. In most cases the problem has 
to be faced objectively, accepted as a chal- 
lenge, and a clean-cut decision made in 
connection with a line of attack. 

Professor Rivlin deals in detail with the 
healthy point of view which teachers should 
strive for, and which, in the end, with the 
help of hard work and undaunted per- 
severence, may lead to the ideal personality. 


J. D. G. 


THE PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 
OF FIVE FAMOUS SISTERS 


Not long ago the teachers in our schools 
were interested only in the particular age 
groups which they happened to be teaching. 
Now they want to understand the physical, 
mental, social, and educational background 
of their pupils, as well as the ultimate goals 
for the children towards which they are 
working. Normal schools and training col- 
leges are helping the teacher to gain this 
understanding, but in many instances they 
fail to take into account the very important 
preschool years. Dr. Blatz in his new book * 
gives, in a very charming way, the true pic- 
ture of nursery school education. There will 
be no more uncertainty about the true story 
of the famous Dionne Quintuplets and the 
way in which their education is being di 
rected, 

The subtitle, “A Study of Child Psy- 
chology,” indicates the scientific point of 
view back of the book. From the charts, 
graphs and tables many facts concerning all 
phases of the children’s development, 
whether physical, mental or social, may be 
ascertained. One may learn the reasons for 
attaching the label “identical” to the 


quintuplets. An answer is given to the 


3W. E. Blatz, The Five Sisters: A Study of Child 
Psychology. New York: William Morrow & Co., 1938. 
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question, “Are the little girls of normal 
intelligence?” In fact, there are few ques- 
tions of this sort left unanswered, although 
many are left open. 

The author, through his intimate under- 
standing of, and sensitive feeling for, the 
small everyday happenings, pictures the 
children as very real and very alive. “Their 
personal charm can only be fully appreci- 
ated by those who have had the privilege of 
meeting them and playing with them, and 
caring for them, and listening to their 
prayers and putting them to bed, and put- 
ting mercurochrome on their bruises, and 
ministering to them when they are combing 
out the tangles in their hair or tying up the 
laces in their shoes.” 

In this family nursery school we can see 
the methods advocated by the psychologist 
in actual use. The habit training of the Quin- 
tuplets, their cultural development and 
play, with consequent successes and failures, 
are recorded and described. Emotional ex- 
periences of fear and anger are not hushed 
up as they are by many parents, but are 
described and discussed as openly as any 
phase of their development. Discipline is 
viewed not as punishment, but as the ar- 
ranging of environmental conditions so as 
to teach the responsibility of freedom. 
Kindergarten and primary teachers will be 
able to adapt many of these techniques for 
use in their own classrooms. 

During the first years of their lives, every- 
one thought of Yvonne, Marie, and the rest 
as “identical quints,” having the same 
heredity, living under the same conditions 
at all times. Lately, more attention has been 
paid to their differences. The picture mag- 
azines show Yvonne as the “prettiest quint,”’ 
or Annette as the most aggressive. Dr. 
Blatz gives many instances of other, much 


more subtle, differences. Since the environ- 
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ment, routines, and methods of discipline 
are the same for each child, he suggests that 
the differences arise through the “interac- 
tions which take place through contacts 
with the other children.” Each child shows 
some slight difference in reacting to a given 
situation. This will tend to colour her be- 
haviour in all similar situations in the future, 
and so the “differences” are built up. 

In other words, this nursery school edu- 
cation has not produced five facsimilies. 
There are five individuals, each with her 
own personality. One can see how the per- 
sonalities have developed. This study can 
not help being of immense importance to 
the teacher who wishes to help her pupils to 
make a healthy, happy adjustment. 


E. M. G. 





Appraising Classroom Problems 
(Continued from page 21) 


in getting a complete picture of the child 
as a person. Just as the ability of physicians 
is shown in their skill in diagnosis and in the 
fitting of all the findings of tests and examina- 
tions into a clinical picture of a sick person, 
so ability and experience are needed in order 
that the teacher may be able to bring all the 
data together to get a picture of the whole 
child and his needs. Serious problems in 
children should be referred to a psychiatrist 
or a psychologist, but in many cases such 
expert service is not available. Certainly for 
a long time to come the great majority of 
school and classroom problems will have to 
be dealt with by the teachers. The task of 
the teacher is one of social engineering, the 
building of strong wholesome personalities. 
This requires training, skill, experience, and 
resourcefulness. Every teacher must be, to 
some degree, a diagnostician. Every teacher 


can greatly improve his or her ability as such. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS 


The Editor has had many comments and in- 
guiries concerning the Norwood School Project, 
discussed in the October, 1938 issue of UnveR- 
STANDING THE CuiLp. The interest thus shown ts 
appreciated very highly. One of the correspondents, 
a teacher in a rural school classroom in Northern 
Ontario, writes as follows: 


Laciu, OnTARIO, CANADA, 
January 12, 1939. 

ITH reference to Herbert R. Mid 

dleton’s article ‘First Grade Read- 

ing: An Appraisal,” published in the Octo- 

ber number of your magazine, I should like 

to offer the following data, with comments. 

They were gathered from a rural school 

classroom in S.S. No. 1, Pellatt, Ontario, 
Canada. 

There were eight beginners in September, 

1937. Their September rating according to 


Binet tests was as follows: 


Mental Age 


Michael! 


Otto ees 3 
Karl . - «6 
Peter 6“ 5 
Viola 6 :. 
Thelma iat 
Gunnar ee. — 3 “s 
Lars eg ee 


At the end of the first year, in June, 


1938, the children could be ranked accord- 


ing to reading proficiency in this order: 


1. Michael 5. Otto 
2. Peter 6. Thelma 
3. Karl 7. Gunnar 
4. Viola 8. Lars 


In September, 1938, at the beginning of 
their second year, the class ranking in read 


ing had changed considerably from that in 


. All names are fictitious. 


7 years, 6 months 


IN A RURAL SCHOOL 


June, as was the case in Mr. Middleton’s 


findings: 
1. Viola 5. Karl 
2. Thelma 6. Michael 
3. Peter 7. Gunnar 
4. Otto 8. Lars 


Readers 1, 2, and 3 in June were ranked in 
September 6, 3, and 5, while readers 4, 5, 
and 6 now ranked 1, 4, and 2. The greatest 
change had taken place in Michael's reading. 
In June he read much more fluently than the 
average first grade child. In September he 
read very slowly, about 20 words a minute 
at Grade I difficulty. He had lost all interest 
in reading, and during the first week would 
pick up a pre-primer, half-heartedly leaf 
over the pages, and put it down again with- 
out attempting to read it. 

During November and December, 1938, 


Michael’s reading proficiency increased very 


Chronological Age 1.0. 
6 years, 1 month 123 
9 6 70 
6 11 97 
6 11 gi 
7 6 8S 
5 7 74 
7 ' 35 
6 3 51 


rapidly. He regained his former skill, and 
soon went beyond it. Peter regained his 
June proficiency during the first three weeks 
of September. Viola and Thelma continued 
to improve very slowly. By Christmas, 1938, 
the class ranking of the 8 children was ap- 


proximately the same as it was in June, 1938: 


1. Michael 5s. Otto 
2. Peter 6. Thelma 
3. Viola >. Gunnar 
4. Karl 8. Lars 


Mr. Middleton has given a good picture 
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of the probable reasons for increase in read- 
ing ability during the summer months 
among children of lower mental age. The 
reason for the decrease in reading ability of 
the three children with the highest I.Q.’s, 
who ranked 1, 3, and 4, according to mental 
age, is more difficult to determine. In two 
of the three cases, no deliberate encourage- 
ment at home during the summer months 
may have been an important factor. A more 
important key to the situation would seem 
to be that, although the children were 
taught as a group by the same teacher, the 
method of learning of children differed. 
The contour of the word or phrase read 
seemed to be the basis of the reading of 
Viola, Otto, Thelma, Gunnar and Lars. 
The three who lost most during the summer, 
Michael, Karl and Peter, supplemented this 
method by depending more upon “‘initial 
Phonic Sounds” as a cue to the word, than 
upon phonics altogether. Michael, from the 
first month in Grade I, seemed to depend 
almost entirely upon the phonic relationship 
of the letters. It is possible that this type of 
learning, requiring as it does more complex 
mental processes, does not become so thor- 
oughly established by the end of June, and 
consequently is more easily lost during the 
summer months. This, too, might account 
for the fact that when the phonic relation- 
ships are once re-established during the first 
few weeks of the second year, the rate of 


improvement increases very rapidly. 


Summary 


1. Children of lower mental ages may 


show a continuous gain in reading profi- 
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ciency during the summer months, sufficient 
to make their performance equal to the June 
performance of children of somewhat higher 
mental ages. 

2. Children of higher mental ages may 
show a loss in reading proficiency after the 
summer vacation, sufficient to make their 
performance in September inferior to that of 
children of much lower mental ages. 

3. Other conditions being equal, those 
children who have a marked loss in reading 
proficiency in September, quickly regain 
their class rank during the first few months 
of the second year. 

4. Those children who lose proficiency 
during the summer are likely to be good 
June readers, who depended more upon 
“phonic”’ relationships in reading during the 
first year, than upon the contour of the 
words, so-called “word recognition.” 

5. The method of learning of children of 
different mental ages (possibly of differing 
I.Q.’s) varies considerably, although the 
teacher may seem to be teaching them all 
by the same method. 

6. A September or October rating of chil- 
dren in reading proficiency would seem to be 
a less accurate indication of reading progress 
during the second year than a June rating. 


IsABEL C. RICKER 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHiLp welcomes such 
interesting and valuable discussion from tts readers 


who can thereby exchange experiences with pro- 


fessional colleagues. 
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